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The  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina are  the  four  major  wheat  exporting  countries. 
Their  total  exports  in  1951-52  reached  an  all-time 
peak  of  950  million  bushels,  compared  with  the 
previous  high  of  909  million  bushels  in  1948-49. 
Since  the  war,  the  United  States  has  led  the  volume 


of  exports  with  an  annual  average  of  417  million 
bushels.  Exports  from  Canada  reached  a  high  level 
in  1951-52,  reflecting  a  very  large  crop,  while  those 
from  Australia  were  below  average  because  of  a 
small  crop.  A  failure  in  Argentina's  crop  harvested 
in  December  1951  resulted  in  very  small  exports. 
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During  1935-39  Canada  was  the  leading  exporter, 
followed  by  Argentina  and  Australia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Danube  Basin  countries.  The  United 
States  was  next  with  only  63  million  bushels,  in- 
cluding flour  milled  from  Canadian  wheat.  Western 


European  countries  were  the  leading  importers.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  also  moved  to  deficit  producing 
countries  in  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  area, 
and  in  Asia. 


In  1950-51  the  United  States  was  far  ahead  of 
any  other  country  as  an  exporter  of  wheat.  Exports 
from  Canada  and  Australia  were  larger  than  before 
the  war,  but  those  from  Argentina  and  the  Soviet 
Union   showed  a  substantial  reduction.  Western 


Europe  continued  to  be  the  most  important  importer. 
Quantities  moving  to  this  market  as  well  as  to  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  Africa  were  much  larger  than 
before  the  war. 
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vV  :  :  '; '"*••'  •"•         *   ''Summary  ""'      *    ],y*'k  ,! 

The  world  crops  of  wheat  and  rice  are  expected  to  set  new  records  in 
1952-53;    Importing  countries  shared  in  the  overall  increase  in  whsat  supplies 
and  foreign  trade s is  expected  to  drop  about  10  percent  below  the  high  level  of 
1951-52  with  U?  Sv  exports  likely  to  be  down  about  one-third.    Supplies  of  rice, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  still  inadequate  to  meet. the  increased  needs  of  the  im- 
porting countries.    Demand  for  U.  S.  rice  exceeds  exportable  supplies  and  export 
controls  have  been/established.. 

World  wheat  production  in  the  current  year  is  forecast'by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  7.2U  billion- bushels  compared  with  the  6.02  bil- 
lion average  for  1935"39.    The  crop  appears' above,  average  in..all  Northern  Hemis- 
phere continents  with  the  sharpest  increase  over  1951"52  in  North  America.  The 
United  States  contributed  its  second  largest  crop  on  record  while  the  Canadian 
crop  was  a  new  high.    The  Western  European  harvest  is  a  near-record  and  that  of 
Africa  a  record  mainly  because. of  the  large  crop  in  French  North  Africa .  A 
record  outturn  also' is  reported  for  Asia  but  substantial  imports  will  again  be 
needed  in  Japan  and  India .Prospects  point  to  an  above -average  crop  in  South 
America  but  below  average  in  Australia.-  • 

Countries  of  western  Europe  are  in  a  better  supply  position  this  year 
than  last.    Exports  from  the  United  States  in  1952-53  ar©  expected  to  fall  within 
'a  300  to  350  million  bushel  range  compared' with  W:  million  "in  1951-52,  the  third 
highest  in  our  history,    '-Canadian  exports  likely  will  exceed  somewhat  the  high 
level  of  360  million  bushels  of  l9i>\!?",^6  and  probably  wOuld  be  substantially 
larger  if  they  were  not  limited  by  Clanada^s  internal  transportation  system.  Ex- 
ports from  Australia  and  Argentina  may  not  exceed  the  130  million  bushels  of 
1951-52  while'  exports  from  other  areas  may  be.  around  100  million  bushels,  25  mil- 
lion above  a  year  earlier.. 

Total  wheat  supplies  -in  the  United  States  for  1952-53  are  estimated  at 
about  1,575  million  bushels.    This  includes  the  July  1,  1952  carry-over  of 
257  million  bushels",  the  crop  of  l,29*]f  million  and  imports  of  feeding-grade  wheat 
of  between  15  million  and  25  million  bushels.    Domestic  disappearance  may  total 
about  690  million  bushels  compared  with  631+  mi'lliori  in -1951-52.    Assuming  exports 
at  325  million,  the  carry-over  next  July  1  would,  be  about  560  million  bushels. 

•     "Following  rain  and  snow  in  the  wheat  areas,  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  began  a  moderate  decline  about  November  17 .    Cash  wheat  prices  now  are  gen r 
erally  close  to  the  effective  loan  (the  announced  loan  minus  storage  charge). 
Up  to  mid-November,  prices  had  advanced,  with'  those  at  Kansas  City  and  Portland 
rising  above  the  effective  loan  level.    This  reflected  the  strengthening  effect 
of  the  loan  program,  some  increase  In'  exports  and  the  long  period  of  dry  weather 
this  .  fall. 

United  States  supplies  of  rice  for  the  1952 -53.  marketing  year  total 
33.7  million  cwt,  in  terms  of. milled  rice  (excluding  brewers'  rice),. which  ex- 
ceeds the  previous  record  of  1951  by  6.  percent  4    After  allowing  for  domestic 
disappearance  and  assuming  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  about  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning,  about  17. 5  million  cwt.  would  be  available  for  export. 


*   Revised  crop  estimate  will  he  released  December  17. 
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Foreign  demand  for  U,  S.  rice  is  very  strong  "because  of  the  shortage  of 
export  supplies  elsewhere,  the  rise  in  prices  in  other  exporting  nations,  and 
the  increase  in  dollars  held  "by  some  importing  countries.    Although  the  U.  S. 
produces  only  l.k  percent  of  the  world's  total  output,  the  U.  S.  now  ranks  as 
the  third  largest  exporter  in  the  world.    Before  World  War  II,  the  U.  S.  was 
in  eighth  place. 

Foreign  demand  for  U.  S.  rice  will  probably  continue  strong  in  1953-5^ » 
With  price  support. at  90  percent  of  parity  authorized,  another  large  crop 
may  be  expected  in  1953.    The  longer-run  outlook  for  U.  S.  rice  will  depend 
mainly  on  future  developments  in  Asia, 

THE  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Carryover  July  1,  1953  May  Be 
About  ^60  Million  Bushels; 
Provides  Reserve  for  Contingencies ' 

The  supply  and  distribution  situation  for  1952-53  has  changed  very 
little  since  August*    Total  supplies  for  the  marketing  year  are  estimated  at 
about  1,575  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  carry-over  July  1,  1952  of 
257  million  bushels,  the  crop  estimated  as  of  November  1,  at, 1,299  million 
and  likely  imports  of  between  15  million  and  25  million  for  livestock  feed- 
ing.   Domestic  disappearnce,  which  may. total  about  69O  million  bushels 
compared  with  68k  million  in  1951-52,  is  estimated  about  as  follows  (1951-52 
in  parentheses):  Civilian  (continental  and  territorial)  and  military  food, 
500  (U93);  seed,  86  (88);  and  feed,  including  imported  grain,  ICO  to  110  (102). 
Per  capita  civilian  food  use  may  average  about  the  same  as  the  188  pounds  in 
1951-52,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  the    190    pounds  a  year  earlier.  Use 
of  wheat  for  alcohol,  which  in  1951-52  was  less  than  one  million  bushels,  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  half  a  million  in  1952-53. 

Exports  for  1951-52  reached  k'jh  million  bushels,  which  was  exceeded 
only  by  the  U86  million  in  I9V7-U8  and  the  50U  million  in  1943-U9.    This  year 
exports  are  expected  to  total  between  300  million  and  350  million  bushels, 
based  on  stated  requirements  against  U.  Se  supplies,  known  export  programs  and 
agreements,  and  the  expected  availability  of  wheat  for  export  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States,    Exports  during  the  first  5  months  of  1952-53 
(July -Nov ember)  are  estimated  at  123  million  bushels  compared  with  iQh  million 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago . 

If  exports  in  1952-53  total  325  million  bushels,  the  carry-over  July  1, 
1953  is  indicated  at  about  56O  million  bushels ,    This  is  above  the  19^2-51 
average  of  335  million  and  would  provide  for  contingencies.    If  the  1953  crop 
Is  less  than  domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  the  size  of  the  carry-over 
will  be  reduced  July  1,  195^ « 

Wheat  disappearance  in  July-September  totaled  223  million  bushels. 
This  was  the  smallest  for  the  quarter  since  19^1,  and  kO  million  less  than 
the  263  million  a  year  earlier,  due  to  smaller  exports.    Supply  for  the  quarter' 
totaled  1,565  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  July  1  stocks  of  old  wheat, 
this  year's  crop  and  imports  of  9  million  bushels  of  feeding-quality  wheat. 
Stocks  on  October  1  totaled  1,3^2  million  bushels,  a  fifth  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  and  second  only  to  those  of  October  1,  19^2,  which  were  2  percent 
larger.  (Table  Xk) a 
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Domestic  disappearance  in  July- September  totaled  150  million  "bushels, 
2  million  less  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  for  the 
quarter  totaled  73  million  bushels  compared  with  111  i'n  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    For  July-November  they  are  estimated  at  123  million,  com- 
pared with  l8k  million  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Wheat  Prices  Peact  to  Bain  and  Snow,; 
Generally  Close  to  Effective  loan     •  *  ■;. 

•  Cash' wheat  prices  continued  to -advance- to  mid-November,  with  prices 

' at Kansas -City'  and'  Portland  above  the-loan,  reflecting  the  strengthening 
effect  of  the  loan  program,  increased  exports,  and  the  long  period  of  dry 
weather.    On  November,  17  .prices  declined  about'  2  'cents  following  light  to 
heavy "shoWerc  oyer  cjry  winter . wheat  areas,-  and-  with  subsequent  moisture 
declined  further.  .  -Hpwever,.  in  -early  December- prices  again  advanced.  The 
first  official  indication  Pf  -^he  1953 winter  wheat  xrop,' which  will  reflect 
weather  ■/conditions,  will.  be.  released  -on  December -19 .]    '  /'.  /.' 

•»  ;  On  December,  8:^,  the,  price,  of -Noi.  '2'  Hard'  Winter' Wheat"  at,  Kansas  City 
'( ordinary ;  pfbtein)'  was- $2  .  V3  per  bushel  and' No  .  1  Sof  t  Whi.te  at  Portland 
was'  $2 '.kl. ,   The  price  at  Portland- was  3  aents  and  that  at  Kansas  City  2  cents 
above1'  the"  effective,  loan-  rate ;;( the,,  announced  loan' with  a. deduction  for 
'•storage]!/)."   The,  price,,  of,  Nqi  1  Darfc* Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  on  the 
sdme  dayj^at  $2.^0, .  was  .still  5  ■  cents -:below: 'the  effective' loan .    The  price 
of  'No.  2  Soft  Winter  at  St,  Louis,  reflecting1  relatively  large  supplies  of 
that;class  of  wheat,  was  9,  cents  below  the  'effective  ;l6an.  /  Prices  on 
December  8  at  "Kansas  City  and -St,  Louis  'Were  29  and  '"22  cents' /above  prices 
in 'late'  ,  jWe,  /while]  -,tho,se  at  ^Minneapolis -and  Portland  were1 ''about  5  cents 
and  9  cent's,  respectively,  above  their  season's  low.     ..  ,   

The  price  supporting  influence  of  the  loan:  program-  -is  offsetting 
the  depressing  effects  of  reduced  exports.    On  November  15,  33^  million 
bushels,  of  wheat  were  under-  the'  support  programs^  compared,  with  266  mil- 
lion" bushels  on.  October ,  31, ;  191+2..  .  In  that  crop  year,  the  to t&l  under 
loan  reached  a  record  of  hQQ  million  bushels;  //]/. ^  .. 

'  ""Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  in  mid-November  averaged 
$2.13,  7  cents  below  the  announced  gross  loan  rate,  or  at  about  the  effec- 
tive loan  level.    This  price  compares  with  $2.07  a  month  earlier  and 
$2.19  in  mid-November  1951.    The  wheat  parity  price  in  mid-November  was 
$2.44,  one  cent  lower  than  a  month  ie&^^^i^^'So/^e  /cenj;  ..lower  than  at 
the  beginning  of.  the  marketing  year  when  the  lo'an  was  established  on  the 
1952  ]brop/^    ,'.  ^c        >:i  a      ?  -'-^  -ri-';:  '  ''  '\ri'\f  :'';  \ ..  ]]//"] '].,,]] 

1/  Storage  charges.,  deduc table  for  deposit1  period  Indicated,  are,  .as  follows: 
.For  Area  1,  which,  includes.- the  Pacif  ic  Northwest,'.  6r'cents  per  bushel  for 
November  17  to  December  16,  and.  5;- cents  for  December  17 '/to/ January  15 .  For 
Area''2,  which,  includes  the  Spring- Wheat  States,  6.  cents .  for'  pec  ember  7  to 
'  31,  and  5:  cents  for  January  1:  to- '30.  -'For  Area  3,  which' includes  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  -  and  also  Area  k,  which  'includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma, 
!7  cents  for  November  ,22  to.  December '11,  artd!  6  cents  for  December  12  to 
December  3+«  ',  :'.."'•  ,  \ 
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THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

World  Trade  In  Wheat  in  1952-53  May  Be 

Down  about  10  Percent  from  1951-52  Peak  Year 

World  trade  in  wheat  (including  flour)  in  1952-53  v&y       down  by 
about  10  percent  from  1951-52  when  it  was  about  99^  million  bushels, 
excluding  about  30  million  bushels  of  feeding-quality  Canadian  wheat 
shipped  to  the  United  States .    World  trade  in  1951-52  was  above  the  825 
million  in  19^9-50  and  the  906  million  in  1950-51,  - and  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  peak  year  of  1948-49. 

A- near-record  harvest  is  reported  for  Western  Europe.  Moreover, 
stocks  in  many  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
were  larger  than  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  favorable  production  and 
of  heavy  imports  in. 1951-52.    Exports  from  Canada,  excluding  feed  wheat 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  high  level  of  360  million  bushels  of  1945-46,  and  they  could  be 
substantially  larger  if  they  were  not  limited  by  that  country's  internal 
transportation  system.    Preliminary  indications  are  that  Canadian  exports 
during  the  July -November  period  totaled  about  185  nillion  bushels,  com- 
pared with  IA7  million  during  the  similar  period  a  year  ago.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  may  "be  between  300  and  350  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  kfk  million  in  1951-52.    Exports  from  Australia  and  Argentina 
may  not  exceed  the  approximate  130  million  in  1951-52,  while  exports  from 
other  areas,  may  be  around  100  million  bushels,  about  25  million  above  a 
year  earlier.    The  larger  1952  crops  in  France,  French  North  Africa,  and 
Turkey  Would  permit  sizeable  exports  from  these  countries. 

Record  World  Breadgrain 
Crop  Indicated  2/  . 

World  breadgrain  production  in  1952-53  is  tentatively  forecast  at 
about  26l  million  short,  tons,  13  million  tons  above  the  previous  record 
crop  of  248  million  tons  in  I938-39.    The  favorable  outlook  is  due  to  a 
record  wheat  crop.    Present  information  points  to  a  below-average  world 
rye  harvest. 

Wheat 

World  wheat  production  in  1952-53  is  forecast  at  7.2k  billion  bushels 
compared  with  6 .48  billion  a  year  ago  and  6.02  billion,  the  average  for 
1935-39*    The  crop  in  all  Northern  Hemisphere  Continents  appears  above  aver- 
age, but  the  sharpest  Increase  is  for  North  /merica.    Current  estimates 
place  the  harvest  on  this  Continent  at  an  all-time  record  level.  Canada's 
crop  is  about  120  million  bushels  above  the  previous  record,  and  the  United 
States  production  is  the  second  largest  on  record.    A  near- record  harvest 
is  reported  for  Western  Europe,    Though  a  record  outturn  is  reported  for 
Asia,  substantial  imports  will  again  be  needed  especially  in  Japan  and 
India.    In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  present  prospects  point  to  an  above- 
average  crop  in  South  America  and  a  below  average  production  in  Australia. 

&/  Adapted  from  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  15.  1952  published  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  USDA. 
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In  North  America  vheat  production  is  forecast  at  a  .record  2.01  "bil- 
lion bushels,  29  perc3nt  above  the  1951  harvest  and  85  percent  larger  than 
the  prevar  average  (.1935  ~39)-    The  United  States  crop  is  estimated  . at 
1,299  million  "bushels  and  exceeds  the  1951  production  by  312  million  bushels. 
The  forecast  of  688  million  bushels  for  Canada's  wheat  crop  exceeds  that 
country's  previous  record  by  about  120  million  bushels.    Growing  conditions 
throughout  most  of  the  Prairie  Province  area  were,  unusually  favorable.  In 
addition  to.  the  large  crops  in  these  two  important  exporting  countries, 
substantial  carry-over  stocks  at  the  beginning  of.  the  crop  season  bring'  >$dtal 
supplies  for  the  current  consumption  year  over  300  million  bushels  above 
the  large  supplies  for  the  1951 "52  season, 

Wheat  Production  in  reporting  countries  of  Europe  is  about  k  percent 
above  the  good  1951  harvest-    Increases  are  fairly  general.    France  and 
Italy,  the  two  major  producers,  together  have  an  increase  of  80  million 
bushels.    Lesser  increases  in  a  number  of  other  Western  European  countries 
are  offset  by  the  few  decreases  reported.    The  chief  reductions  are  in 
Spain  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,    The  wheat  crop  in  the  Balkan  countries 
is  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  the  good  1951  harvest  because  of  drought. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  and  the  wheat  outturn  appears  to  be  at  least  up  to  the  1951  level. 
The  harvest  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1951  and 
about  8  percent  above  the  prewar  average.    Above -average  harvests  are  re- 
ported for  most  important  producing  countries  except  India.    The  outstand- 
ing gain  for  this  Continent  was  In  Turkey  where  a  new  record  was  established 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Total  wheat  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  the  largest  of 
record  mainly  because  of  record  crops  in  French  North  Africa.    Algeria  and 
Tunisia  reported  record  crops  and  French  Morocco  had  one  of  the  largest  of 
recent  years.    The  harvest  in  Egypt  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  1951  out- 
turn and  reports  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  indicate  a  smaller  crop  than 
the  good  one  of  1951-52. 

Wheat  production  in  South  America  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
above  the  small  harvest  of  1951  when  drought  in  Argentina  reduced  the  crop 
to  about  75  million  bushels,  the  smallest  of  record.    The  acreage  seeded 
for  the  current  crop  shows  a  good  increase  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  and 
growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable.    A  harvest  of  about  235 
million  bushels  is  now  expected. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Australia,  which  is  now  being  harvested,  is  esti- 
mated at  160.8  million  bushels,  or  about  the  same  as  the  revised  estimate 
of  159.7  million  bushels  for  last  year's  crop.    Deliveries  to  the  Australian 
Wheat  Eoard  appear  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  lU5  million  bushels 
delivered  in  1951-52.    The  exportable  surplus  from  that  amount,  after  de- 
ducting domestic  requirements,  would  be  around  75  million  bushels,    As  this 
is  below  Australia's  export  commitment  of  88.7  million  bushels  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  it  would  seem  that,  as  in  the 
1951-52  year,  ita  quota  may  not  be  filled. 

Eze 

World  production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  1.57  billion  bushels.  This 
is  5  percent  below  the  1951-52  harvest  and  about  10  percent  below  the  pre- 
war average . 
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The  drop  from  prewar  is  also  largely  due  to  the  lower  yields  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  Europe's  rye  acreage.    These  two 
Continents  together  normally  produce  about  95  percent  of  the  world  crop. 

In  North  America  rye  production  is  not  significantly  changed  from 
the  1951  harvest,  a  substantial  increase  in  Canada  offsetting  the  reduction 
in  the  United  States.    Production  in  Canada  in  1952  was  2k, 6  million 
bushels  compared  with  17,7  million  a  year  earlier,  and  the  United  States 
crop  was  15  >  8  million  compared  with  21, k  million  in  1951. 

Eye  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  680  million  bushels,  very 
slightly  below  the  1951  outturn.    Yields  were  estimated  to  be  slightly 
below  those  of  last  year  in  the  principal  producing  countries  and  total 
acreage  shows  a  very  small  reduction. 

Eye  production  in  Asia  is  about  at  the  record  1951  level.  Turkey 
is  the  only  country  of  any  significance,  in  rye  production.    Prospects  for 
rye  in  Argentina  are  also  good,  following  the  virtual  crop  failure  last 
year. 


TEE  EICE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND . -  The  acreage  seeded  to  rice  in  the  United  States 
in  1952  totaled  2.00  million  acres  and  the  production  of 
rough  rice  is  currently  estimated  at  ^4-8 . 63  million  cwt. --both 
all  time  records  (table  6).    During  19^7-51  the  acreage  seeded 
to  rice  averaged  1.81  million  acres  and  the  production  aver- 
aged 39.38  million  cwt. 

The  1952  crop  is  more  than  double  the  1935 -39  average  of 
22. 1+3  million  cwt.    Production  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
creased when  exports  from  Asia  were  cut  off  by  the  war  and 
has  been  increasing  ever  since.    World  trade  has  been  only 
partly  restored,  with  gross  exports  in  calendar  1952  only 
about  55  percent  of  prewar.    The  increase  in  United  States 
production  is  not  very  significant  in  relation  to  the  world 
since  the  United  States  produces  only  l.k  percent  of  the  total. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  trade,  United  States  rice  ex- 
ports in  1952  were  about  10  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with 
about  1  percent  in  1936-1+0.    This  is  the  result  of  a  5-fold 
increase  in  United  States  exports  and  the  sharp  drop  in  world 
trade.  . 

Eice  is  one  of  the  world's  most  important  food  grains, 
exceeded  only  by  wheat, • and  normally  has  provided  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  food  supply.    World  rice  production  in 
1952,  estimated  at  352  billion  pounds,  was  about  80  percent 
as  large  as  the  world  wheat  production,  estimated  at  I+3I+  bil- 
lion pounds.    While  about  92  percent  of  the  world  supply  of 
rice  is  still  produced  in  Asia  (compared  with  96  percent 
before  the  war),  non -Asiatic  countries  have  increased  their 
production  sharply.    United  States  production  rose  to  211+ 
percent  of  the  1935"39  average,  while  other  non -Asiatic 
countries  increased  their  production  190  percent. 
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World  rice  production  and  trade  is  centered  in 
the  countries  of  Asia.  In  1936-40  Asia  produced 
about  96  percent  of  world  output.  Thailand  (Siam), 
Burma  and  Indochina  were  the  important  exporters, 
while  Japan  and  India  were  the  largest  importers. 
During  1936-40  only  8  percent  of  the  average  annual 
world    production   of  rice   moved  in  international 


commerce.  About  94  percent  of  the  rice  that  was 
shipped  from  the  surplus-rice-producing  countries 
of  Asia  went  to  other  countries  on  that  same  conti- 
nent. Outside  of  Asia,  Europe  was  the  most  im- 
portant market.  Rice  also  was  exported  to  African 
countries,  Cuba  and  other  Latin  American  countries. 


OFAR    NEG.  2045 


The  direction  of  the  world's  rice  trade  reversed 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  Before  the  war  Asia  ex- 
ported rice  to  all  world  areas,  but  in  postwar  years 
it  has  imported  increasing  quantities,  particularly 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  in 
1936-40  was  a  relatively  unimportant  source,  but 


in  1951  it  had  become  a  leading  exporter,  ranking 
after  Thailand  and  Burma.  The  reduction  in  the 
exports  from  Burma,  Indochina,  Korea  and  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  has  reduced  world  trade  to  little  more 
than  half  its  1936-40  volume. 
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Table  1.-  Rice,  milled  basis:    Supply  and  distribution,  continental  United  States,  1934-52  1/ 

Supply  2/ 


Distribution  2/ 


beginning 
August 
£/ 

CflT*T*y-»OV6T* 

J/ 

•        Harm  ! 
:    production  : 

imports 

1  Total 

CiTllian 
food 

 —1  

Seed  and  \ 
feed  \ 

Broken  rice 
used  by 
brevers  5/ 

:  Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

f'1'00  Th  ^ 

— cvt' 

cwt . 

cvt 

cvt. 

cvt  • 

cwt. 

cvt . 

1  74 

11  25 

33 

1?  32 

xj  .  jc- 

7  2Q 

77 

8.09 

11  55 

.16 

12.24 

6.8l 

80 
•  uy 

7  70 

■■■730 

.84 

13  78 

25 

14*87 

1  16 

X  •  3U 

.05 

0  24 

1  Q^7 

±y3  1 

1  60 

15  10 

J- j  .  x? 

.11 

16  00 

xw  • 

7  8^ 

1  00 
x  »wy 

37 

0  20 

7  »c7 

1  50 

1*1  23 

.12 

16.85 

7  ^4 

'  Q3 

35 

8.62 

2  32 

Is!  30 

13 

•  xj 

17  75 
x  [  .  f  J 

7  78 

OS 

54 

0  27 

1940 

2  70 

IS  4l 

.08 

18.19 

7  7^ 

1  00 

•  ?x 

0  33 
'•11 

1  60 

14.62 

00 

16.40 

7  0*3 

1.22 

.68 

8  03 

1942 

•  xy 

18.90 

00 

19.18 

1.28 

!&4 

y  .co 

1943 

xM 

19.k8 

.01 

20.98 

6.94 

1.30 

1^31 

9.55 

1944 

1.97 

20 .45 

22.42 

6.32 

1.26 

1.52 

9.10 

1945 

•77 

20.44 

.02 

21.23 

5.39 

1.35 

1.62 

8.36 

19^6 

.85 

21.89 

22.74 

6.58 

1.43 

1.14 

9.15 

19^7 

M 

22.99 

23.44 

7.06 

1.48 

2.03 

10.57 

1948 

.27 

25.03 

25.30 

7.32 

1.56 

1.72 

10.60 

1949 

•73 

26.44 

27.17 

7.62 

1.37 

1.52 

10.51 

1950 

1.51 

25.22 

26.73 

8.74 

1.59 

1.32 

11.65 

1951  6/ 

2.16 

29.66 

.01 

31.83 

8.05 

1.65 

1.27 

10.97 

1952  5/ 

•  .94 

32.79 

7/  33-73 

Distribution  (Continued) 

Year 

Exports  8/ 

Shipments  8/ 

Civilian 

beginning 

Military 

Balancing 

:Carry- 

per 

August 

Commercial 

:  USDA  not 

Total 

:  USDA  not  : 

Total 

procure- 

item 

:  over 

capita 

8/ 

2/ 

:  military 

10/ 

; Commercial 

:  military  : 

10/ 

ment  11/ 

02/ 

:  -1 

consumption 

Million 

cvt. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

(100  lb.) 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cwt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cwt. 

cvt. 

Pounds 

1934 

1.21 

0 

1.21 

3.14 

0 

3.14 

+.35 

.53 

5-7 

1935 

•  79 

0 

•  79 

2.95 

0 

2.95 

-.04 

.84 

5.3 

1936 

.91 

0 

.91 

3.00 

0 

3.00 

+.03 

1.69 

6.1 

1937 

3.05 

0 

3.05 

3.39 

0 

3.39 

-.24 

1.50 

6.0 

1938 

3-33 

0 

3.33 

3.02 

0 

3.02 

-.44 

2.32 

5.6 

1939 

3.10 

0 

3.10 

3.16 

0 

3.16 

-.48 

2.70 

5.9 

1940 

3.95 

3.95 

3.31 

3.31 

-.09 

1.69 

5.8 

1941 

4.57 

.03 

4.60 

2.16 

.65 

2.81 

.20 

-.33 

.19 

5.3 

1942 

2.77 

1.61 

4.38 

.39 

2.52 

2.91 

.82 

+.32 

1.49 

5.6 

1943 

3.37 

1.66 

5.03 

3.13 

3.13 

.80 

+.50 

1.97 

5A 

1944 

4.32 

.76 

5.08 

2.56 

2.56 

4.04 

+.87 

.77 

4.9 

1945 

4.18 

2.92 

7.10 

2.49 

•  67 

3.16 

1.92 

-.16 

.85 

4.0 

1946 

4.51 

3.85 

8.36 

1.84 

.01 

1.85 

.70 

+2.23 

M 

4.6 

1947 

6.09 

2.53 

8.62 

3.26 

3.26 

•  93 

-.21 

.27 

4.9 

1948 

8.10 

.69 

8.79 

3.32 

3.32 

+1.43 

.73 

5.0 

1949 

9.38 

.07 

9.45 

3.79 

3.79 

.69 

+1.22 

1.51 

5-1 

1950 

8.86 

.02 

8.88 

3.48 

3.48 

1.02 

-.46 

2.16 

5-8 

1951  6/ 

13.37 

•  58 

13.95 

3.48 

3.48 

3.41 

-.92 

.94 

5-3 

1952 

Data  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  National 
Defense,  as  veil  as  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


l/  Unmllled  rice  is  converted  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  milled  rice  (heads,  second  heads,  and  screening,  excluding 
brevers',  produced  annually  from  100  pounds  of  rough  rice,  converted  separately  for  Southern  States  and  for  California. 
For  the  5  years  ended  July  1952,  100  pounds  of  rough  rice  produced  an  average  of  65.6  pounds  of  such  milled  rice. 

2/  Supply  and  domestic  distribution  includes  California  on  an  October  1  year. 

3/  Stocks  on  farms,  in  country  varehouses,  and  in  mills,  and  in  addition  Includes  U.  S.  D.  A.  holdings  outside  of 
mills,  in  million  bags  as  follovs:    1.06  in  1943,  1.79  in  1944,  O.25  In  1945,  0.37  in  1946,  0.16  in  1947,  0.01  in 
1948,  0  in  1949,  0.12  in  1950,  0.03  in  1951,  and  0  in  1952.    Stocks  are  old  crop  on  hand  August  1  In  Southern  States 
and  October  1  in  California. 

4/  Civilian  food  disappearance  of  commercially  milled  rice  produced  from  domestic  grain  plus  rice  used  on  farms  vhere 
grovn  and  by  custom  mills  for  local  consumption,  adjusted  for  military  procurement  and  use  of  broken  rice  by  brevers. 
Thus,  consumption  data  represent  the  year  rice  enters  trade  channels  rather  than  the  time  of  actual  human  consumption. 
In  some  years  large  stocks  are  held  by  vholesalers  and  retailers,  vhile  in  other  years  these  stocks  are  small. 

5/  Rice  used  by  brevers  other  than  brevers'  rice  as  such,  vhich  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

Z/  Preliminary. 

7/  Excludes  Imports. 

8/  Prior  to  1941  exports  and  shipments  are  on  marketing-year  basis  (August-July  for  Southern  States  and  October- 
September  for  California) .    Beginning  vith  1941,  exports  and  shipments  are  on  a  July  year;  complete  figures  are 
available  for  such  a  year,  vhereas  they  are  not  for  an  August  year. 

.9/  Includes  exports  of  rough  rice  In  terms  of  milled  equivalents. 

10/  Excludes  shipments  by  military  for  civilian  relief  feeding. 

11/  Procured  for  both  civilian  relief  feeding  and  for  military  food  use;  military  takings  for  civilian  feeding  in 
occupied  areas  measured  at  time  of  procurement,  not  at  time  of  shipment  overseas. 

12/  Balancing  item  results  for  drying  loss,  waste,  differences  arising  from  the  use  of  July-year  exports  and  ship- 
ments, and  error  in  data  and  conversion. 
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Bice  Prices  Above  Support; 
Export  Demand  Strong 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  rough  rice  averaged  $5.30  per  cwt. 
in  mid- September,  $5.76  in  mid-October,  and  $6.09  in  mid-November,  com-  • 
pared  with  the  1952-crop  loan  of  $5.04.    The  price  received'  by  growers 
for  the  1951  crop  averaged  $4.83,  which  was  below  the  $5.00  support 
level,  reflecting  a  very  large  crop  and  uncertain  foreign  demand.  United 
States  No.  2  Zenith  at  New  Orleans  for  November  was  $10.70  per  cwt.  milled, 
compared  with  $9.^5  a  year  earlier,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  California  Pearl  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  same  month  this  year  was' $9.95  milled,  compared  with 
$3.^5  a  year  earlier,    Prices  in  these  markets  and  prices  received  by  •. 
farmers  are  shown  in  table  7 • 

With  rice  prices  above  support  levels  in  1952,  only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  1952  crop  has  been  placed  under  the  support  programs.    Up  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  only  92  thousand  cwt.  were  so  pledged,  compared  with  1,005  thousand 
cwt,  on  October  31,  and  1,922  million  cwt,  on  November  30,  1951  when  market 
prices  were  below  the  loan.  ■  '  .  '  . 

Rice. prices  this  year  are  above  support  levels  because  of  the  strong 
foreign  demand.    While  the  quantity  of- rice  available  for. export  from  the 
surplus  rice  producing  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been  increasing  since 
the  war  ended,  the  total  is  far. short  of  prewar  levels  and  inadequate  to  . 
meet  the  increased  needs  of  the  principal  rice  importing  countries.  Until 
recently  the  lack  of  dollar  exchange  has  prevented  the  purchase  of  United 
States  rice  by  foreign  governments  in  the  amount  heeded  or  desired.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  (since  the  Korean  War),  however, . the  increased 
availability  of  dollars'  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  other' countries  makes  them 
better  able  to  compete  for  United  States  supplies.    And,  prices  of  South- 
east Asia  rice  have  been  rising  so  that  they  are  much  closer  to,  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as,  United  States  prices. 

United  States  Pice  Supplies  at  Record  Level; 
Large  Exports  Will  Limit  Carry -ov er 

United  States  supplies  of  rice  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year,  in 
terms  of  milled  rice,  total  33,7  million  cwt.  3/  (table  1).    This  exceeds 
the  previous  record  of  3I.8  million  cwt.  in  1951-52  by  6  percent.  Old 
crop  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (August  1  in  the  South 
and  October  1  in  California)  were  the  equivalent  of  .9  million  cwt.,  and 
production  the  equivalent  of  32.8  million  cwt.  h/,    U,  S.  civilian  con- 
sumption per  person  in  1951-52  was  5.3  pounds  compared  with  an  average  of 
5.1  pounds  in  the  previous  5  years.    If  we  assume  5.5  pounds  per  person 
will  be  used  for  food  in  1952-53,  the  total  would  be  8.5  million  cwt.  If 
other  usee  amount  to  6.8  million  cwt.,  18.U  would  remain  for  carry-over 
and  exports.    Assuming  carry-over  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year,  about  17.5  million  cwt,  would  be  available  for  export. 
Because  of  the  strong  demand,  all  of  this  will  he  exported.    In  1951-52 
exports  were  about  Ih  million  cwt,  5/. 

3/  Includes  heads,  second  heads,-  and  screenings,  but  excludes  brewers'  rice. 
t/  Estimate  for  November  for  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  California,  Arkan- 
sas and  Mississippi,  plu6  an  allowance  for  minor  States  of  Missouri,  South 
Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 

5/  Year  beginning  July  was  13.95  million  cwt.,  year  beginning  August  was 
17.0J+  million  cwt.,  which  included  a  sizeable  quantity  of  rice  sold  for 
^YT>nvt.  ^ftfnrp  Ansniflt.  1  hut,  nnt.  lifted  until  after  that  date.  
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Table  1  shows  rice  supply  and  distribution  (in  terms  of  milled  rice) 
"beginning  with  193k.    This  table  includes  heads,  second  heads  and  screen- 
ings, but  excludes  brewerst  rice,  and  shows  the  carry-over  of  old  rice  at 
the  time  the  new 'crop  comes  on  the  market  (August  1  in  the  South  and 
October  1  in  California).'  It  also  shows  the  breakdown  between  commercial, 
military  and  US DA  exports  and  shipments.  6/ 

As  the  result  of  strong  demand  and  high  prices,' another  large  rice 
United  States  acreage  may  be  expected  in;  1953 .    Foreign  demand  probably 
will  continue  strong  -in  1953-5^.    However,  the  longer-run  outlook  depends 
mainly  on  future  developments  in  the  Far  East. 

Acreage  goals  for  1953-crop  rice  are  expected  to  be  released  in 
early  January.    Congress  has  authorized  the  support  of  the  1953  rice  crop 
at  prices  equal  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year,  August  1-,  1953  •  '  ■ 

U.  S.'  Third  Largest  Exporter  of  Rice:    ■  .  ■  ' 

World  Trade  Only  About  57  Percent  of  Prewar  - 

The  United  States  lis.  now  the  third  largest  rice  exporter  7/  in  the 
world,  compared  with  the'  eighth  largest  in  the  1936-40  period.  .  United 
S  tates- net  exports  in  calendar  year  1951  totaled  almost  10  million  cwt . 
(milled 'basis)  compared  with  only  about  2  million  before  the:  war.  Currently, 
the  United  States  exports  are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Thailand  and. Burma 
which,  together  with  Indochina,  constitute  the  so-called  "rice  bowl.". 

This  ."■bowl" ,  which  is  located  between  China  and  India,  dominates 
the  world -rice  export  trade.    -In  1936-40,  the  3  countries  accounted  for  72 
percent  of  the  total  net  exports  of  the  world  (table  2) .    In  I95I,  these 
countries  still  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  total,  but  the  total 
had  shrunk  to  only  about  55  percent  of  its  prewar  size  even  though  world 
rice  production  is  above  prewar.    The  reduction  in  exports  from  the  "rice 
bowl"  was  largely  due  to  unsettled  conditions  in  Burma  and  Indochina,  end 
to  increased  domestic  needs  because  of  larger  populations. 

'-■         Major  shifts  in  trade  have  taken  place  within  the  "bowl".  Where 
Burma ;was  most  important. with  37  percent  of  the  world  net  .exports  in  the 
prewar  period,  that  country  had. only '28  percent  in  1951.    On  the  other 
hand,  Thailand  (Siam)  ,  which  had  17,  percent  prewar  had  twice- that  percent- 
age in  1951. -:  Exports  from  Indochina,  .which  were  about : a  third  of  world 
trade  before  ■  the  war,  have  dropped  sharply .        .;  ,  • 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  and.Korea . in  normal  times  constitute  the  next  two 
important  exporters  in  Asia.-  Taiwan. exported  larger  quantities /in  1951 
than  a  year  earlier  mainly  to  Japan  and' Korea,.  The  latter  country,  is  now 
a  net  importer . :         ■-■  •  ..       .  .  .. 

§7  Table  5,  which  is  the  basis  for  goals  determination,  shows  the  rough-rice 
supply  and  distribution,  1946 - 5 0\ average  and  annual .1950-51,  I95I-52  and 
projected  1952-53-    This  table  includes  brewers*  rice  as  well  as  other  mill- 
ings and  is  entirely  on  an  August.  1  year.    This  means  that  stocks  in  Cali- 
fornia are  larger  than  they  are  on  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
marketing  year,  for  that  State,  by  the  amount  of  domestic  disappearance, 
exports  and  shipments  in  August  and  September. 

7/  In  194.7  the  United  States  was  second,  largest  exporter.    With  increased 
production  in  Thailand,  the  United  States  has  been  the  third  largest 
exporter  beginning  with  1Q48 .  ■  • 
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Table  2^-.  Kice  (In  terms  of  milled):    Net  exports  of  exporting  countries, 

calendar  years,  I936-UO  and  1951' 

:       Average . 193%-5o         :"  1951 
Continent  and  country        •  ...       ;    Percent      :  ~      ... •   :  Percent 
  .                 :  ^antlty    ;    of  total  •;  Quantity  ;  .0^t6ta 

:    Million    ,  ..-  .  Million 

:    100-lb.  100-lb. 
:      "bags  Percent  "bags  Percent 

4 

Asia 

Thailand  (Siam)   29.20            16.7  3^.29    •        3k. k 

Burma   . :  65.36           37.3  27.96  28.1 

Indochina   ......  :  32.21  13.U  7.26  7.3 


"Eice  Bowl"  |      126.77'  72. h  69.51  69,8 


Taiwan  (Formosa)   :        lU.13    .  8.1  2.30  2.3 

Korea   ,  :       22.95  13.1  l/  l/ 

Other   ;  .76  .h  1.05  1.1 


Total  Asia  :      ljSjj.66  9^.0  72.86  73.2 


North  America  : 

United  States   ,.:         2.1^  1.2  9.95  10.0 

Other    :  .20  .1  .15  .1 


Total   :         2.3h   1,3   10.10  10,1 


Africa  t 

Egypt   :         2.73  1.6  6.92  6.9 

Other   :  ^7  ,2  ,0k  .1 


Total   ..;         3.00  1.8  6.96  7.0 


Europe  : 

Italy   :         3.55  2.0  U .92  h.9 

Other  :  «-  ---   

Total   .   ..:         3.55   2.0  h.92  h.9 


South  America  : 

Brazil   :  .83  .5  3.63  3-7 

Ecuador    .26  .1  .11  .1 

Other  :  .1+9  .3   1.00  1.0 


Total  :  1.58  .9  k„7k  U.8 


WORLD  TOTAL   „...,.  :      175.13  100.0  '  99.58    .  100.0 


1/  Included  with  other  Asia. 

See  table  9  (for  source  and  footnotes). 
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Outside  of  Asia,  Egypt  had  net  exports  of  6.9  million  cwt.  (milled 
basis)  in  1951--Q-  near  record- -compared  with  2.7  million  cwt.  prewar,  and 
Brazil  had  3.6  million  cwt.  compared  with  .8  million  in  1936-40.  Brazil's 
exports  of  rice  in  1951  were  the  largest  in  several  years.    While  Italian 
trade  is  larger  than  that  of.  Brazil,-  its  increase  over  prewar  was  only 
moderate --from  3«5  million  cwt.  to  4.9  million.    The  exports  of  rice  from 
Ecuador  in  1951  dropped  sharply  from  the  postwar  period  as  a  result"  of 
unfavorable  weather.    Australia's  rice. exports  in  1951  were  more  than  double 
their  prewar  average  of  .24  million  cwt. 

In  1951  total  net  exports  of  all  net  exporting  countries  amounted  to 
99.6  million  cwt.  .compared  with  175.1  million  cwt.  .in. the  1936-40  period 
(table  2).    The  1951  trade  represented  a  substantial .increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  (  table  .9)  and  continued  the  steady  Increase  which .has  taken 
place  over  the  past  6  years.    However,  world  trade  in  rice  is  less  than 
5  percent  of  world  rice  production.  . ,  ,  .  

Japan  arid  India  Largest  F.i ce  .  Importers;  ..... 
Cuba  Largest  Importer  Outside  Asia  •  


Japan  regained  its  prewar  standing  as  the  world's  largest  importer 
of  rice  in  1950  and  has  since  held  the  lead.    Japan  is, followed  by  India, 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  Ceylon,  Cuba  and  Hong  Kong  (table  3).    In  1951  the 
primary  sources  of  rice  for  these  heavy  importers,  all  of  which  are  Asian 
except  Cuba,  were  the  surplus  countries  of  Asia. .  However,  considerable 
quantities  also  were  obtained  from  Egypt,  the  United  States, .Brazil,  Italy, 
and  also  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Except  for  Ceylon  and  China,  the  1951  rice  imports  of  the  deficit 
countries  of  the  Orient  showed  a  substantial  increase  from  the  level  of  ■ 
1950  (table  9).    However,  the  total  imports  into . these . countries  were. only 
60  percent  of  average  in  the. prewar  years.  ■  ..    . 

 .The  continued  steady  demand  for  rice,  in  Cuba  held  the  North  American 

imports  at  a  higher  level  than  in  both  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods. 

Bice  imports  by  European  countries  are  sharply . down- from  the.  average 
of  the  1936-40  period  and  for  most  countries  1951- showed. a  decline. from 
195° •    Though  also  below  the  prewar  level,  Africa's  imports  increased  mark- 
edly in  1951  over  the  previous  year,  chiefly  in: the, French  colonies  which 
obtained  more  rice  as  a  result    of  the  increase  in  export  availabilities 
from  Indochina .  '  - 


World  -  Trade  in  Rice  in  1952  •  

Slightly  Larger  than  1951  i  ■  •  ■'  •   >   •   •  • 

Prices  Hi gher  than  in  1951  8/ 

World  rice  exports  in  calendar  year  1952  probably  were  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  1951.    Supplies  available  for  export  are  slightly 
above  those  a  year  earlier.    Because  of  a  change-  in.  policy  on  the  part  of 
exporters  regarding  allocations,  however,  countries  of  Asia  that  normally 
import  large  quantities  have  had  to  look  for  alternate  sources  of  supply. 

c5/  Adapted  from  "World  Rice  Supplies  for  Export  Exceed  1951;  Import  Demand 
Strong,"  Foreign  Agricultural  Circular  FR  7-52,  dated  June  19,  1952,  pub- 
lished by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture, 
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Table  3.-  Rice  (.in  terms  of  milled);    Net.  imports  of  importing  countries, 

calendar  years,  1936-40  and  1951      .  ?     '  ...... 


Continent  and  country 

:  Average 

1936-40 

:  .  .1951 

• 

Uan  u  l  x>y 

:  Percent 
:  of  total 

Quantity 

Percent 
of  total 

:  Million 

Million 

:    100-lb . 

100-lb .. 

:  bags 

Percent 

bags 

Percent 

Asia 

• 

23.3 

17 .09 

18.7 

31. Q5 

10.6 

16.78 

18.4  • 

8.2 

11.17 

12.2 

2.5 

10.32 

11.3 

7.3 

3.86 

9.7 

.  4.73 

2.3 

4.63 

•  5.1 

.3  . 

2.41 

2.6 

5.1 

1/-I.05 

1/-1.1 

4.54 

.  2.3 

.97 

1.1 

71.4 

71.18 

78.0 

Europe 

Germany   

France   

United  Kingdom 

Belgium   

Netherlands  , . , 
Other   


4.45 
12.08 

2.99 
1.12 
"  1.90 
6.83 


2.7 
7.2 

1.8 

.7 
1.1 
4.1 


1,94 
1.70 
1.53 
.83 
.82 
2.14 


2.1 
1.9 
1,7 
.9 
.9 
2.4 


17.6 

9.01 

9.9 

North  America 

4.45 

2.7 
1-3 

5.66 
1.94 

6.2 
2.1 

6.67 

4.0 

7.60 

8.3 

Africa 

• 

l.l 

4.3 

1.53 
1.54 

1.7 
1.7 

5.4 

3.07 

3.4  • 

2. Q5 

1.2 

.75 

.  .8 

.72 

.4 

1/-.32 

1/-.4 

W0PLD  TOTAL  3/   

100.0 

91.29 

100.0 

1/  Net  exports . 

2/  Includes  Australia,  which  had  net  exports  of  .24  million  cwt.,  in  1936-40, 
2/  Excludes  USSR,  which  in  1936-40  had  net  imports  of  .92  million  cwt. 
See  table  9  for  source  and  footnotes . 
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From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  this  year,  Asia's  principal 
exporting  countries  have  allocated  substantially  all  of  their  exportable 
supplies  of  rice  to  the  principal  importing  countries  early  in  the  market- 
ing year.    Even  after  the  termination  in  December  19^9  of  world  rice 
allocations  under  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  the  two 
largest  exporters  of  rice,  Thailand  and  Burma,  continued  to  allocate  their 
rice  surpluses  among  buyer  nations  and  to  sell  most  of  their  product  under 
large  government-to-government  contracts. 

Because  of  this  policy  the  importing  countries  early  in  both  1950 
and  1951  were  assured  of  fairly  satisfactory  quantities  of  rice.  This 
enabled  them  to  plan  their  rationing  programs  and  to  set  prices  for  the 
rice  that  would  become  available  for  distribution.    The  exporting  countries 
on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  prices. 

This  year,  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  Asia  have  withheld 
their  estimates  of  rice  production  and  exportable  surpluses  and  have 
allocated  specified  quantities  on  a  government-to-government  basis  of  sale. 
The  remainder  has  been  sold  on  a  private  trade  basis.    With  competitive 
bidding  on  the  part  of  importing  countries,  exporters  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rise  in  prices.    The  advance  in  the  Asian  price  this 
year  brought  it  closer  to  the  United  States  price  than  in  any  of  the  previ- 
ous postwar  years.    In  some  instances,  f.o.b.  prices  in  California  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  in  Bangkok. 

Because  of  the  change  in  the  allocation  policy  of  exporting  nations, 
rice  stocks  in  several  importing  nations  dropped  enough  to  endanger  the 
rationing  and  distribution  organizations  of  the  Governments.    This,  along 
with  the  increase  in  the  Asian  price,  created  a  strong  demand  for  United 
States  rice. 

Supplies  in  Exporting  Countries 

Rice  acreage  increases  resulted  in  a  gain  in  the  1951-52  production 
of  the  countries  that  have  the  largest  supplies  of  rice  for  export.  These 
gains,  however,  were  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  substantial  declines  in 
the  harvests  of  the  two  important  surplus  countries,  Egypt  and  Pakistan.  ''" 
China  announced  the  availability  of  approximately  2.00  million  cwt .  (milled 
basis)  of  rice  for  India. 

The  production  gains  of  the  "rice-bowl"  countries  indicate  that 
their  exportable  supplies  range  from  60.0  million  to  75»0  million  cwt. 
(milled  basis).    Actual  exports,  however,  may  be  slightly  less  than  the 
69.5  million  cwt.  in  1951. 

Increased  -production  in  Thai  land  (Siam)  provided  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  exports  in  1952,  or  for  stockpiling.    The  1951  shipments 
totaled  34.29  million  cwt.    Pice  exports  from  Thailand  during  the  9  months 
ended  September  1952  totaled  24.70  million  cwt.  as  compared  with  26.00 
million  cwt.  for  the  same  period  in  1951.    The  rice  was  shipped  primarily 
to  Malaya,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  India  end  Indonesia. 
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Thailand  has  "been  less  affected  by  political  strife  than  any  other 
country  in  Asia,  has  a  fairly  stable  government,  is  not  overpopulated, 
and  the  people  have  plenty  to  eat  with  substantial  surpluses  for  export. 
While  production  of  rice  has  increased  in  recent  years,  the  domestic  dis- 
appearance has  almost  doubled.    The  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  is  now 
about  3^5  pounds,  one  of  the  highest  in  Asia.    There  is  a  good  chance  for 
still  further  increase  in  rice  production  in  this  country  as  well  as  in- 
crease in  exports . 

Burma 's  rice  exports  in  19^2  probably  were  about  the  same  as  the 
28  million  cwt.  in  1951.    In  January-September  that  country  exported  an 
estimated  2O.7O  million  cwt..    At  the  end  of  September  it  appeared  that  at 
least  6,70  million  cwt„  of  Burma's  1951-52  rice  crop  had  not  been  sold. 
Exports  are  principally  to  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  Japan. 

Burma,  which  became  an  independent  nation  since  the  war,  has  had 
more-or-less  continuous  internal  turmoil  and  disrupted  economy  ever  since. 
Exports  are  considerably  short  of  prewar  levels,  principally  because  pro- 
duction has  never  recovered  to  prewar  volumes.    Domestic  consumption  of 
rice  has  risen  about  18  percent  since  before  the  war  in  line  with  the 
increase  in  population.    There  is  good  likelihood  that  production  and 
exports  of  rice  in  Burma  can  be  increased  materially  during  the  next  few 
years,  at  least  to  prewar  levels,  if  that  country  can  free  itself  from 
internal  strife. 

Estimates  of  availabilities  in  Indochina,  when  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  postwar  deterioration  in  that  country's  production  facilities 
and  transportation  system,  would  seem  to  be  around  12.00  million  cwt. 
Whether  this  rice  actually  is  shipped  depends  on  the  volume  that  is  per- 
mitted to  move  from  Cambodia  and  from  Transbassac  region  in  Vietnam. 
Restrictions  on  the  movement  of  rice  in  those  areas  could  reduce  actual 
exports  to  from  3.00  to  f  .  00  million  cwt.    These  areas  are  occupied  by 
Communistic  forces,  and  both  production  and  exports  are  dependent  upon 
political  and  military  conditions  which  continue  unsettled. 

Total  exports  from  the  South  American  countries  probably  will  exceed 
that  Continent's  1951  exports  of  k.QO  million  cwt.    Rice  production  in  Italy 
was  increased  by  13  percent,  and  it  is  expected  that  exports  will  exceed 
those  in  1951.    Egypt's  production  in  1951  was  only-  half  of  what  it  was  a 
year  earlier.    As  a  result  exports  of  rice  from  that  crop  have  been  prohib- 
ted.    Commitments  of  the  1950  crop  under  last  year's  trade  agreements  are 
estimated  at  around  5°  million  pounds  which  was  probably  exported  in  1951. 

1952  Import  Requirements 
Above  Year  Earlier 

The  world  demand  for  rice  may  be  gauged  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
the  demand  of  the  deficit  countries  of  Asia.    The  import  requirements  of 
these  countries  in  1952  have  been  judged  to  be  about  10  percent  above 
imports  in  1951. 

The  import  requirements  of  Japan ,  the  largest  importer,  are  estimated 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  imports  a  year  earlier,    That  country  announced 
the  intention  of  importing  22.00  million  cwt.  of  milled  rice  for  the  April 
1952  to  March  1953  period.    This  is  57  percent  of  Japan's  rice  imports  during 
the  prewar  period. 
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Japan's  food  deficit  since  the  war  haB  "been  filled  mostly  by  imports 
of  other  grains,  -  largely  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  have  been  less  expen- 
sive and  more  available  than  ricec    These  imports  of  other  grains  have 
amounted- to,  2  million  tons  or  more  per  year  (compared  with  total  rice  im- 
ports of  about  .8  million  tons  in  1951),  and  have  been  largely  supplied  by 
the  United  States.    Although  rice  is  the  preferred' food  grain,  Japan  of 
necessity  has  adjusted  to  this  partial  change  in  diet. 

The  United  States  up  to  the  last  two  years  has  shipped  relatively 
little  rice  to  Japan.    Since  1950,  however,  this  country  has  "been  an  import- 
ant source  of  supply.    Prewar  Japan  obtained  its  rice  mostly  from  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  Korea,  whichwere  then  part  of  Japan's  economic  area. 

India  's  crops  in  195°  and  1951  were  "both  very  poor,  and  rice  sup- 
plies, both  from  the  domestic  crop  and  from  relatively  small  imports,  are 
smaller  than  normal,.    Indonesia's  import  needs  are  greater  in  1952  than 
in  195l»  since  domestic  production  is  not  expected  to  "be  so  large  as  the 
very  good  crop  of  1951-    For  the  same  reason,  the  Philippines  have  announced 
intentions  of  importing  more. rice  in  1952  than  last  year, 

Good  seasons  for  rice  in  recent  years  and  relatively  large  imports 
in  1951j  a8  compared  with  other  importing  countries,  should  enable  Malaya 
to  have  a  moderate  reduction  in  1952  imports,    On  the  contrary,  smaller- 
than-average  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1951,  combined  with  the  difficulty  in 
securing  needed  quantities  at  the  end  of  the  year,  resulted  in  small 
stocks  on  hand.    Ceylon  requires  an  increase  in  imports  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  relatively  low  ration  of  rice  of  postwar  years.    The  rice  import 
requirements  in  Hong  Kong  continue  to  increase  yearly  because  of  the  inflow 
of  refugees  from  war  areas c 

Korea  is  expected  to  import  a  larger  volume  in  1952  than  was  origi- 
nally contemplated ,    About  1.7  million  cwt.  (milled  basis)  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  first  9  months  of  1952,  and  rice  also 
has  been  purchased  from  Far  East  areas  of  supply.    Korea  recovered  after 
World  War  II  to  the  point  where  she  could  export  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  rice,  but  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  June  195°  changed  this. 
Most  of  the  rice  in  Korea  is  produced  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  Despite 
the  devastation  resulting  from  the  conflict,  South  Korea  has  had  to  import 
only  moderate  quantities  of  rice  and  other  grains  during  the  past  2  years. 

China  for  many  years  has  been  a  food-deficit  country  and  normally 
has  been  a  net  importer  of  rice,  but' occasionally  has  exported  more  rice 
than  was  imported.    Internal  transportation  is  poor,  and  losses  of  crops 
due  to  droughts  and  floods  In  parts  of  China  have  been  frequent.  The 
coastal  areas  were  least  affected  by  famines  because  they  could  be  sup- 
plied by  ocean  shipping.-    Since  Communists  took  over  China,  international 
trade,  particularly  of  food  items,  has  diminished  to  almost  nothing. 

The  population  in  every  Oriental  rice  producing  country  has  in- 
creased by  12  to  18  percent  since  1939 >  so  that  the  quantity  of  rice 
available  per  capita  in  most  countries  is  now  less  than  it  was  prewar. 
To  make  up  for  the  shortages  of  rice,  traditional  rice  deficit  countries 
are  now  importing  increased  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  barley,  and  sor- 
ghum grains.    The  United  States  has  been  the  principal  supplier  of  these 
grains. 
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•  The  rice  requirements  of  the  countries  outside  of  Asia  are  not 
expected  to  he  greatly  different  from  the  1951  imports .    The  requirements 
of  Cuba,  the  largest  importer  of  rice  outside  of  Asia>  are  hot  likely,  to 
expand  materially  in  the  near  future,  because  of  increased  domestic  rice 
production.    Cuban-  imports  of  milled  rice  during  the  first  half  of  1952 
totaled  1.37'  million  cwt.,  or  .95  million  cwt.  less  than  the  2.32  million' 
imported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.    Neither  are  the 
rice  imports  of  European  countries  expected  to  show  a  sizable  increase 
from  1951  ' 

United  States  Rice  Exports  In  1952  Over  15  Percent 
of  World  Total 

In  1952  calendar  year,  rice  exports  from  the  United  States  may 
total  18  million  to  20  million  cwt.  (milled  basis)  or  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  world  total.    These  exceptionally  heavy  exports  result 
from  the  heavy  movement  in  both  the  January -August  period  and  in  the' 
latter  part  of  the  calendar  year,  following  the  harvest  of  the  1952  crop. 
In  1951;  United  States  exports  totaled  about  10  million  cwt.,  or  about 
10  percent  of  the  world  total. 

-  •  •Exports  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1952 
show  a  reduction  compared  with  the  same  2  months  a  year  earlier.    This  is 
because  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  year  were  much  less  than  a' 
year  earlier.    On  August  1,  1951,  about  l.h  million  cwt.,  of  milled  rice 
sold  for  export  had. not  been  lifted  and  this  was  included  in  1951-52 
exports.    Exports  for  August-September  1951  totaled  1,535  thousand  cwt., 
compared  with  2,^53  thousand  cwt.,  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
season.    Table  h  shows  export  allocations,  which  were  announced  on 
December  8.  ,      .  ; 

World  Pice  Crop  at  Record  Level  9/  

The  world  rice  crop  in  1952-53  -(August -July)-  is'  expected  to  be  the 
largest  of  record,  and  considerably  above  that  of  the  preceding  2  years. 
Growers  have  continued  to  increase  rice'  acreage  in  virtually  all  areas  of 
production,  and  weather  so  far  this  season,  unlike;  that,  of.  the.  last  2  . 
years ,  has  been  generally  favorable . 

The  1952-53  world  harvest  of  rough  rice  is  forecast  at  352  billion 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  (table  8),  an  increase  of  l6  billion  pounds  compared 
with  last  year's  production  of  336  billion  pounds .  *  The  previous'  postwar 
high  was  342  billion  ..pounds  harvested  in  19^8-49.    This  season's,  harvest-  . 
is  5  percent  larger  than  the  previous  crop  and  8  percent  larger  than  the 
postwar  average  19^5-46  /  1949-50  outturn.  '  -   

The  harvests  now  in  progress  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  generally 
are  yielding  larger  crops.    China,  Japan,  and  Korea ■ have • increases,  and 
larger  crops  are  being  harvested  in  the  northern  countries  where , new. areas 
have  been  planted  in  rice.    The  over-all  increase  is  estimated  at  12  per- 
cent In  European  areas  of  production,  and  8  percent  in  .North -America .  ••• • 

9/  Adapted  from  "World  Rice  Crop  Forecast  at  Record  Levels,"  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  November  10,  1952,  published  by  Of  f  ice  of  Foreign  ' 
Agricultural  Relations,  USDA . 
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Increased  production  is  i,n 'project  a£so  -,f or  most,  of  the  countries 
where  the  crop  wi IT  be  harvested  i^II^?|tt^^<3ei^'h^r .    These  include  India, 
Pakistan, ,  Indochina,  Burma.,  the  Philippine  •.Republic,  and  Ceylon.  .The  rice 
crop  if  India,  the  largest  producer^  next/tp  China,  is  reported  very  good. 
Statistical;  information  how  available  from  Thailand  and  Malaya  is  not 
adequate  to  give- a  comparison  between  the-  oncoming  and  last  year's  crops.'  ' 
However,  the  1952" rice  crop  of.  Thailand  ts  reported. a.s  only  fair. 

Rice  acreage  is  being  increased  in  South  America,  where  most  of  the 
crop  is  now  being  planted  and  will  be  harvested  from  March  to  May  of  '1953'.  " 
Should  weather  be  normal,  the  rice  production  there  will  exceed  that  of  the 
preceding  year.    In  Africa,  although  the  harvest  of  Egypt  declined  again  in" 
1952,  the  Continent's  total  production  will  show  a  gain  from  that. of  a  year 
earlier.  ' :  Y  •  •  :  :  ;.  ,  ' 


With  the  exception  of .Egypt,  possibly ^Thailand,  and  Mexico,  rice; 
production  "  in  the  "  countries  usually  having  a.  .surplus  for  export  is'  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    The  total  increase  in  the  surplus  countries  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  2- billion  pounds  of  rough  rice.  .The  largest  increases 
in  the  exporting  countries  are  in  Burma,  the  United. States  and  Brazil. 

Table  U,-  Rice,  (in  terms  of  milled):  U.S.  eosport  allocations,  August- 
.   December.  1952,  and  January-March  1953 


Agency  or  'Country 


•  August -December]  January-March 


:  Thous. cwt . 
Department  of  Defense:              :  . 

Military  Supply  Program  800.0 

Korean  Relief  :  900.0 

Ryukyus   :  kkO.O 

* 

Belgium- Luxembourg  j  25. 0 

Switzerland              i1  :  25 . 0 

i 

Other  European  Countries   :  7.5 

Cuba   :  2,750.0 

Other  Western  Hemisphere  : 

Countries   , . .  :  110 .0 

Japan   :  2,100.0 

Ceylon  :  657.0 

Indone sia  :  1 , 000 .0 

Middle  East  Areas  :  8Q.0 

Republic  of  Korea  . . . .  ....... :  300 . 0 

New  Guinea   :. ........... :    '  .;,/;  :  7.2 

* 

Liberia  :;  -  -l3;.0 

U.  S.  Voluntary  Relief  p  •  ■ 

Agencies  15.9 

Hong  Kong   :  — 

Total   \  9,235.6 


Thous .cwt . 

900.0 
1,000.0 

200.0 

•  ....  '  25.O 
.   ,  20.0 
.  5.0 
1,175.0 

65..O 
900.0 

200.0 
15.0 
200.0 


200.0 


Total,  -iv 
(August -March) 


Thous  .cwt .: 

1,700.0 
1,900,0 
6k0.0 

50.0 

U5.O 

12.5 
3,925.0 

175.0 
3,000.0 
657.0 
1,200.0 
95-0 
500.0 
7.1 
18.0 

15.9 

200.0 


U,905.0 


1U,1UC.5 


ws-131 
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Table  5»-  Rice,  rough  basis:    Supply,  distribution,  acreage  and  yield, 
United  States,  average  1946-50,  annual  1950-52 
(Milled  rice,  including  brewers',  converted  to  rough  basis) 


Item 


6/ 


Supply 

Stocks  on  August  1 
Crop  production  2/ 
Imports  3/ 
Total  supply 

Distribution 
Di  sappearance 
Domestic 
Food  5/ 
Brewers  use 
Feed 
Seed 
Total 
Exports 

Total  disappearance 
Stocks  on  July  31 
Total  distribution 


Acreage  seeded  2/ 


Yield  per  acre 


19"Ij^50 
average 


1,000 
cwt. 


1,71* 

37,099 
188 


16,182 
M94 
309 
1,967 


22/052 


"off 
3^75 


2,367 
337342 


1,000 
acres 

1,731 
Cwt. 
21.4 


Year  beginning  August 


1950 


1,000 
cwt. 


18,353 
4,8co 

336 
__2^242_ 

25,731 
13,1&T 
1B789S; 
"57519 


■^37417 


1,000 

acres 

1,635 
Cwt. 

23.7 


1951 


1,000 
cwt. 


3,469         1/  4,519 
38,740  43,913 

 787   510 

4/  43,417  TT'jo^i 


17,070 
4,714 
300 
2,247 
""257331 


T7~257o3H" 


"487339 


2,03"B" 


507427 


1,000 
acres 

71,788 

Cwt. 

22.1 


1952 
indicated 


1,000 
cwt. 


2,038 
48,634 
493 


51,165 


17,606 
4,648 
303 
2,321 
257873" 
24,197 
Tf9,075 


2,_C90 
51,155" 


1,000 
acres 

1,995 
Cwt. 
24.4 


1/  Stocks  on  August  1,  1951  include  the  equivalent  of  approximately  2  million  cwt, 

of  rough  rice  sold  for  export  but  not  lifted  prior  to  July  31,  1951. 

2/  Includes  minor  States  of  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Arizona,  and  Florida. 

3/  Consists  mainly  of  broken  rice. 

4/  Adjusted  to  accomodate  disappearance  as  accounted  for.    Compensates  for  losses 
and  possible  errors  in  estimates  of  production,  stocks,  or  utilization  as  derived 
from  reported  data. 

5/  Includes  shipments  to  territories  and  military  food  use. 

6/  Includes  broken  rice  used  by  brewers'  as  well  as  brewers  rice. 


CORRECTION:  In  The  Wheat  Situation,  issue  of  August- September 
1952,  page  28,  table  12,  first  column  should  read  "Year  begin- 
ning July. " 
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Table  9  .-  Rice  (in  terms  of  milled):    International  trade, 
average  1936-40,  annual  I95O  and  1951 

"  Continent  and           :  Average  1936-40  :       ~  19^0~l7  : 

 country  :  Exports  :  Imports  :  Exports  :  Imports  :  Exports  ;  Imports 

;  Million  Million  Million     Million     Million  Million 

:  100-11).  100-lb.  100-lb.      100-lb.      100 -lb.  100-lb. 

:  bags  bags  bagSMi         bags          bags  bags 
NORTH  AMERICA  : 

United  States  :  2.35  .21  10. 85              .05       10. 71  .76 

Cuba   :  2/  kj£   •     6.41  5.66 

Total  3/   :  2.60  6.91  11. 56  8^2  4  _  10.80       '  6.67 

EUROPE  : 

Belgium   :  .29  1.4l  2/            1.10           .26  1.09 

France   :  .31  12.39  .04            1.84           .02  1.72 

Italy   :  3.56  .01  U.93                2/         4.92  2/ 

Netherlands   :  1.38  3.78  .58            1,37           .87  I.69 

Germany   :      2.76    I.9U 

United  Kingdom   :  .12  3.11  ---  1.26  —  I.58 

Total  3/  :  6.72  32.65         5.61    11.51         5.00  10.23 

ASIA  : 

British  Borneo   :  ---  4/1.29  ---              .62          ---  .84 

Burma   :  65.36  -—  26.39             ---  27.96 

Ceylon   :  2/  12.19  .03           10. 98           .02  8.86 

China   :  26  8.71  —            I.85         I.50  .45 

Manchuria   :  U/.10  4/1.79         

Taiwan  5/   :  14.27  .03  .51            1.24  2.30 

Indochina   :  32.33  .12  2.67               2/  7.26 

Hong  Kong   :  6.02  10.75  —           3.^2          —  4.63 

India  6/   :  6.22  37.27  ---           7.90          —  16.78 

Japan  5/   :  7/2.32  7/41.22  ---          14.80          — -  17.08 

Korea  5/   :  23.67  .73  .51  1.24 

Malaya   ;  3.7O  17.46  .48          10.24        1.64  12.81 

Indonesia   :  .74  4.99  .02            7.55          —          10. 32 

Philippine  Republic  .:  .01  1.31  .29              .11  2.4l 

Thailiand  ;  29.20  32.70  ---        34.29  --- 

Total  3/   ;  185.43  139.94       65.77  62.44       78.00  78. 6l 

SOUTH  AMERICA  : 

Brazil   :  .83  0  2.09  3.63 

Ecuador   ;  .26    1.40    .11  --- 

Total  jj   ;  I.58  2.05  4.73           1.46        4" ."3b  .81 

AFRICA  : 

Egypt   :  2.77  .04  3.93                ll         6.92  2/ 

French  West  Africa  .  . :  .01  1.30  .02  1.23  ^ZZ  1-33 

Total  3/   :  3."l9~  Q.28         4.33_  3TI9"  ,     7.25  3.32 

OCEANIA  : 

Total  3/   :  .29  1.01  .77   .33  ,6%  .33 

World  total  3/  .... :  199^. 83~  192.73  ~~  92,82          88.06~  106.50  103.67 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  ReTatibns^  Prepared^on  the~basis  of  official  sta- 
tistics  of  foreign  governments  and  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  offices.  In- 
cludes milled,  broken,  semi -mi lied  unconverted  and  rough  rice  in  terms  of  milled. 
Exports  include  reexports. 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  5>0G0  bags.    \j  Including  countries  not  shown. 

4/  Less  than  5-year  average.    5/  Prewar  shipments  to  Japan  from  the  Japanese 
colonies,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  comprised  the  principal  trade  of  the  3  lands.    6/  April- 
March  to  1940-41.    Includes  Pakistan  to  August  15,  1947.    jj  November-October. 
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Table  13.-  Wheat:  Production  and  farm  disposition,  United  States,  1940-51  l/ 


Crop 
year 


1940 
19^1 
1942 

1943 
1944 

1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 

1949 
1950 
1951  3/ 


Production 


Used  for  seed 


Total 


Home 
grown    2  / 


Fed  to 
livestock 
2/ 


Ground  at  mills 
for  home  use  or 
exchanged 
for  flour 


1,000  bu.      1,000  bu.      1,000  bu.      1,000  bu.      1,000  bu. 


814,646 
941,970 
969,381 
843,813 
1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1,152,118 
1,358,911 
1,294,911 
1,098,415 
1,019,389 
987,474 


7^,351 
62,490 

65,487 
77,351 
80,463 
82,006 
86,823 
91,094 
95,015 
80,815 
87,427 
88,208 


62,047 
54,004 
55,040 

61,571 
63,834 

63,980 

69,039 
72,244 
73,046 
60,728 
65,267 
66,157 


98,972 
98,871 

91,315 
89,821 
104,011 
08,876 
88,406 
94,766 
98,020 

84,877' 
74,181 

70,733 


10,348 
9,020 

7,259 
5,690 
5,^09 
4,470 

3,861 
4,023 
3,^75 
2,911 
2,851 
2,660 


Sold  or 
for  sale 


1,000  bu. 

643,279 
.  780,075. 
815,767 
686,731 
886,757 
940,297 
..  990,812 
1,187,878 
1,120,370 
949,899 
877,090 
847,924 


1/  Data  for~i909-28  in  The  Wheat  Situation  for  May  I9EI,  page  16;"  for  1929-39  in 
The  Wheat  Situation,  May -June  1949,  p~age  26.    2/  Relates  to  quantities  used  by 
producers  on  their  own  farms;  additional  quantities  are  also  utilized.    3 /Preliminary 


Table  14S-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  1947-52 


Stocks  in  position 


Farm  l/  .'  

Interior  mills,  eleva- 
tors and  warehouses  2/ 

Terminals  ( commercial )3/ 

Merchant  mills  and  mill 
elevators  4/ 

Commodity  Credit  Corp  ^/.' 


Total 


3,990 


3,960 


9,27; 


^,73^ 


3,790 


1947  : 

1948  : 

1949  : 

1950  : 

1951-  •■: 

1952 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

610,033 

552,99^ 

456,226 

482,25-1 

480,847 

507,015 

203,338' 
175,069 

251,154 
219,111 

287,432. 
261,109 

320,831 
260,104 

273,021 
238,4213 

367,764 
313,561 

135,346 

129,233 

134,731 

137,422 

131,963 

149,271 

4,321 


1,127,776  1,156,452  1,148,770  1,205,342  1,128,064  1,341,932 


1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Beard. 

2/  All  of f -farm  storage  not  otherwise  disignated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Branch,  PMA  at  43  terminal  cities. 
4/  Mils  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 
5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC; 
also  CCC -owned  wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canada. 
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Table  15--  V/heat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets  and  dates  1951-52 


Month  : 

and 
date 

All 

classes 
and  grades 
six  ; 
markets 

:      No.  2 

Dark  Hard 
-  and  Hard 

Winter 
Kansas  City 

No.  1  Dark 
N.  Spring 
Minneapolis 

No.  2  Hard  :  No.  2  Red 
Amber  Durum:  Winter 
!  Minneapolis :  St.  Louis 

No.  1  soft 

,  Portland 
1/ 

195l|  1952 

1951 :  1952; 

1951  :.  1952; 

1951  ;  1952;  1951:1952 

195i;  1952 

Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol 


Dol.  Dol 


Dol.    Dol.  Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


Month 
£ug. 
Sept . 
Oct. 

Week  ended 
£ug.  30 
Sept.  6 

13 

20 

27 
4 

11 
18 

25 
1 
8 

15 
22 

29 

Dec .  6 


Oct 


Nov . 


2.3J+ 
2.3^ 
2.40 


2.36 
2.39 

2.37 
2.29 

2.33 
2.36 

2.37 
2.42 
2,44 
2. U3 
2.47 
2.46 
2.46 

2.51 
2.32 


2.41 
2.47 
2.52 


2.44 
2.48 

2.49 
2,46 
2.47 
2.47 
2.49 
2.49 
2.54 
2.60 
2.58 
2,57 
2.56 
2.56 
2.62 


2  .33 
2.38 
2.45 


2.35 
2.36 

2.39 
2.39 
2.39 
2.41 
2,41 

2.47 
2.48 

2.49 
2.51 
2.54 
2.54 

2,57 
&-*2%~ 


2  .32 
2.41 
2.42 


2.34 
2.38 
2.41 
2.42 
2.42 
2.40 
2.41 
2.38 
2.43 
2.46 
2.46 

2.47 
2.48 
2,42 
2.46 


2.46 
2.44 
2.^2 


2.45 
2.47 
2.44 
2.40 
2.40 
2.44 
2.47 
2.54 
2.56 
2.57 
2.60 
2.6l 
2.58 
2  .61 

2:44 


2.45 
2.47 

2  .50 


2.44 
2.47 
2.47 
2  A5 
2,50 
2.48 
2.48 
2.47 
2.52 
2.56 
2.55 

2.55 
2.55 
2.51 
2.53 


2,33 

2.53 
2.69 


2.42 
2.51 
2.55 

2-55 
2.57 
2.6l 
2.66 
2.70 
2.72 
2.72 
2-78 
2.76 
2.77 
2,82 
~£-~33 


2.77 
2.82 
2.92 


2.77 
2.82 
2.86 
2.74 
2.83 
2.85 
2.86 
2.89 
2.94 
3.00 
3.00 
2.96 
3.C6 

3.03 
3.05 


2.29 
2.40 
2.49 


2.32 

2,38 
gJtl 

2.44 


50 
^5 


2.55 
2.58 


2.21 
2.29 
2-33 


2.23 
2.27 

2.29 
2.29 

2.31 
2.27 


2.35 
2.33 
2.30 
2.30 
2.33 


2.23 
2.?4 
2.39 


2  ,30 
2.32 

2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.36 

2.37 
2.40 
2.42 
2.40 
2.41 
2.43 
2.43 
2.45 
-2^14 


2.37 
2.33 
2.36 


2.36 
2.34 
2.34 
2.34 

2.33 
2.32 

2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.38 

2.39 
2.41 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


Average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 


Table  l6.-  Wheat:    Average,  closing  prices  of  December  wheat  futures, 
specified  markets  and  date3,  1951-52  . 


:  Chigago 

:  Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

Period 

1952 

1       1951  j 

;     1951  ; 

1952 

!       1951  ' 

;  1952 

Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month  : 

Aug. 

;  2.43 

2.39 

2.37 

2.36 

2.36 

2.41 

Sept.  : 

2.45 

2.37 

■2.38 

2.37 

2.36 

2.41 

Oct. 

:  2.51 

2.36 

2.42 

2.38 

2.40 

2.40 

Week  ended. 

Nov,  1 

2.53 

2.38 

2.44 

2.42 

2.41 

2.42 

8  : 

2.57 

2.37 

2.47 

2.42 

2M 

2.40 

15  ' 

2.60 

2.38 

2.50 

2  .45 

2.47 

2>2 

22  , 

2.60 

2.36 

2.50 

2.43 

2.47 

2.40 

29  : 

2.66 

2.33 

2.54 

2.39 

2.53 

2.39 

Dec .     6  ; 

2.66 

2.34 

2.53 

2.40 

2.53 

2.40 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

BAE-WS-131^12/52-3200 
Permit  No.  1001  . 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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Table  17. ~  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  Friday  nearest 
mid -month,  January-November  1952,  weekly,  August -November  1952  ■ 


Date  (Friday) 

l               HAKD  WHEAT 

:  HAPD  WHEAT 

:             SOFT  WHEAT 

:  United  States 

Canada 

'  TTrntpri 

TV£lT»]r  TllM'TY+'rfST* 
X->CLX  ja.     11  J.  LI  OCA 

fifi  1  vp  r  "hnn 

U  (J.  A-  4  \j  i  V^il 

1+/ 

:  United 
States 
:    No.  1 
;  Port- 
land 

'  1/ 

Australia 

;      No.  1  Dark 
:  Northern 
:Spring,  13  per- 
:  cent  protein 
:  at  Duluth  l/ 

No.  2- 
M&nltoba 
at  Fort 
'  William 

2/  37 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  mid -month 

January  18 

:  2.50 

2.37 

2.71+ 

2.1+8 

2.33 

February  15 

:  2.1+8 

2.39 

2.72 

2.50 

2.33 

March  ill- 

:  2.1+9 

2.28 

2.75 

2.52 

2.1+2 

April  18' 

:  2.1+1+ 

2.29 

2.73 

2.51 

May  16 

:  2.1+5 

2.29 

2.67 

2,1+2 

June  13 

2.1+8 

2.23 

2.1+8 

July  18 

2.1+6 

2.15 

2.1+6 

2.33 

August  15 

:        2.1+3  . 

2.25 

2.57 

2.38 

September  12 

:  2.1+0 

2.28 

2.83 

2.3U 

October  17 

:  2.1+3 

2.29 

2.62' 

2.36 

November  ll+ 

2.51 

2.36 

2.70' 

2.1+1 

Weekly  : 

August  29 

:  ;  2,1+0 

2.24 

2.57 

2.35 

September  5 

:  2.1+3 

2.26 

2.63 

2. 31+ 

19 

2.1+1+ 

2.28 

2.63 

2.33 

26 

2-.  10+ 

2.30 

2.61+  ' 

2.31+ 

October  3 

2.1+3 

2.30 

2.63  ' 

2.3U 

10 

:  2.1+2 

2.28 

2.68 

2. 3I+ 

2k  j 

r\  2.50 

2.31 

2.61+ 

2.37 

31 

2.50 

2.33 

2.66 

2.39 

November  7 

2.50 

2.3I+  .• 

2.68. 

2.1+0  ".. 

21 

2.1+8 

2.33 

2.65 

-  2.1+0 

28 

2.1+1+ 

2.30 

2.63 

2.1+0 

December  5 

:  2.1+7 

2.28  ' 

2.67 

2.1+1  ' 

#on tract'  countries.     Converted  to  U.  S.  currency,     kj  F.o.b.  ship. 


is  to  non- 


